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the sSth April, after a bombardment that shattered the Russian
entrenchments on the Donajec river, he drove back their
defenders, and then, by a rapid advance eastward, cleared Galicia
of the invaders. Converging German and Austrian attacks on
Russian Poland followed. On the 5th August the Austro-Ger-
mans were in Warsaw. By the autumn the invaders had reached
Pinsk, and their front in Russia ran from the Baltic shores near
Riga to the eastern Carpathians. Bulgaria joined the Central
Allies, and Serbia was overrun by Austro-Germans from the
North, and Bulgars from the south. Salonika was saved by the
Western Allies abandoning the Dardanelles expedition and
occupying the city and the adjacent district with the troops
thus set free.

Italy came into the war in May 1915, her entry completing
the hostile circle round the Central Powers. Austria had tried
to purchase Italian neutrality by liberal concessions, but was
outbid by the Allies with promises of all the south Tyrol,
Austrian ports and lands on the Adriatic, and a share in future
Allied acquisitions in Asia and Africa, with a loan of 50 millions
sterling from London.

The conflict between Austria and Italy was characterized
by aspects new to war. It was a fight for the Alpine frontier
of the north, and its novel features were the outcome of indus-
trial and scientific progress in the preceding years, and also of
more than half a century of development in mountaineering
craft as a holiday sport. There was scouting and skirmishing
on skis above the snow line., and much daring rock and glacier
climbing with rope and ice-axe. The Italians of the north had
done in the years of peace much highly skilled work in mountain
tunnelling and road making. They were now entrenching and
establishing advanced posts on Alpine spurs and precipices,
not by digging with pick and spade, but by quarrying and
blasting hard rock. Once these series of the mountain positions
were established, the communication trenches of war in the
plains were often replaced by zigzag ascents on the rocks, or by
air-lines of wire cables by which reliefs and supplies were sent
up and wounded men brought down in cradles hung on the